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REPORT  UPON  A CONFERENCE  CONVENED  TO  MARK  THE  CENTENARY 
OF  THE  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE. 


PROGRAMME 

Introduction  by  Chairman, 

Captain  J.  A.  D.  Cochrane-Barnett,  o.b.e., 
Chairman  of  the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind. 

THE  HOME  TEACHING  CENTENARY 
“ Looking  Back  ” 

Miss  Mary  G.  Thomas. 

“ Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  Housewife  99 

Mr.  Hugh  Farquharson, 

Senior  Instructor  at  Oldbury  Grange,  R.N.I.B. 
Rehabilitation  Centre. 

Mrs.  Sims-Hilditch, 

Instructor  in  charge  of  Housewifery 
at  Oldbury  Grange,  R.N.I.B.  Rehabilitation  Centre. 

LUNCHEON  INTERVAL 


“ The  Emotional  Problems  of  Blindness  ” 

Dr.  Thomas  Ling,  m.r.c.p.,  m.d., 
formerly  Director  of  Roffey  Park  Rehabilitation  Centre. 


TEA 

at  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 


The  Chairman  said  that  the  Southern  Regional  Association 
had  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  home  teachers  and  their 
preparation  and  had  paid  much  attention  through  the  years  to  this 
integral  part  of  blind  welfare. 

He  was  very  aware  of  the  historical  significance  of  the  service 
of  one  hundred  years  which  had  been  given  to  blind  people,  which 
achievement  was  being  celebrated  by  this  gathering  of  home 
teachers  in  London.  He  welcomed  everyone  present  and  was 
happy  that  such  a large  number  of  home  teachers  were  able  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings. 

In  declaring  the  Conference  open,  he  was  particularly  glad  to 
welcome  Miss  Mary  G.  Thomas  as  the  first  speaker,  for  home 
teaching  owed  such  a great  debt  to  her.  Not  only  had  she 
compiled  a handbook,  and  other  publications  which  were  in- 
separable companions  for  every  home  teacher  in  Great  Britain, 
but  she  had  spent  many  years  in  preparing  candidates  for  the 
examination,  by  instructing  them  in  their  craft  and  the  social 
legislation  surrounding  it.  As  she  had  taught  professional  know- 
ledge to  the  S.R.A.B.  training  courses  until  her  retirement,  he 
knew  that  Miss  Thomas  needed  very  little  introduction  from  him. 
He  then  asked  Miss  Thomas  to  address  the  Conference. 
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“ LOOKING  BACK  ” 


Miss  Mary  G.  Thomas: 

Miss  Thomas  recalled  that  it  was  actually  one  hundred  and 
two  years  ago  that  the  London  Home  Teaching  Society  was 
founded  by  Miss  Graham  of  Clapham  (“  formerly,  which  sounds 
more  impressive,  of  Edmund  Castle,  Cumberland  ”)  and  William 
Moon. 

The  Origins  of  the  London  Home  Teaching  Service. 

The  Society,  Miss  Thomas  continued,  was  founded  in  1855,  but 
we  had  to  go  back  another  fifteen  years  to  see  how  it  first  began 
to  take  shape.  It  started  in  Brighton  when  the  blind  William  Moon 
formed  a small  class  of  boys  and  men  and  tried  to  teach  them  to 
read,  using  Frere’s  embossed  type.  Miss  Thomas  explained  that 
this  type  was  very  difficult,  being  based  upon  shorthand  and  highly 
contracted  and  quoted  one  of  the  rhymed  couplets  in  which  Frere 
wrote  the  rules  for  his  system: 

“ Where  e’re  the  proper  rule  don’t  yield  you  satisfaction. 

On  trial  you  will  find  the  word  is  a contraction  ”. 

“ A little  confusing  ”,  commented  Miss  Thomas,  and  she  went  on 
to  say  that  because  Moon’s  class  found  Frere  too  difficult  he 
decided  that,  using  it  as  a basis,  he  would  devise  a new  type  of 
his  own,  and  so  Moon  type,  as  we  know  it,  came  into  existence. 
The  first  printed  work  in  the  new  type  was  issued  in  June,  1847, 
and  Moon  went  on  to  publish  parts  of  the  Bible  and  some  other 
literature,  mainly  in  the  form  of  tracts,  many  of  which  had  very 
gloomy  titles. 

Miss  Thomas  described  how,  a few  years  after  he  had  set  up 
his  printing  press.  Moon  met  Miss  Graham  and  found  that,  like 
himself,  she  was  keenly  interested  in  the  blind.  Together  they  used 
to  visit  the  blind  of  London,  setting  off  at  nine  a.m.  and  often  not 
returning  till  nine  at  night.  They  secured  an  old  chapel  in  Lambeth 
and  there  for  a time  they  had  a workshop  where  blind  men  could 
be  employed,  but  it  proved  a heavy  financial  loss  and  had  to  be 
given  up. 

The  first  Home  Teachers. 

Both  William  Moon  and  Miss  Graham  were  religious  people 
who  longed  to  be  able  to  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  blind 
in  an  embossed  type  which  they  could  be  taught  to  read,  or,  if 
this  was  not  possible,  to  provide  visitors  who  would  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  them.  It  was  this  desire.  Miss  Thomas  said,  which  led 
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Miss  Graham  to  collect  funds  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  Moon 
books  and  the  salary  of  a home  teacher,  and,  in  1855,  with  the 
appointment  of  William  Cooper,  a blinded  ex-soldier,  who  had 
been  refused  admission  to  a blind  school  on  account  of  his  age,  the 
London  Home  Teaching  Society  came  into  being.  William  Cooper, 
Miss  Thomas  remarked,  must  have  been  good  at  his  job  because, 
after  working  in  London  for  some  time,  he  was  sent  to  several 
other  places  to  seek  out  the  blind  and  teach  them. 

Early  Work  for  Children. 

Miss  Thomas  paid  tribute  to  the  fine  pioneer  work  done  by 
Cooper  and  the  other  blind  men,  who,  before  long,  were  added  to 
the  home  teaching  staff,  and  stressed  especially  the  significance  of 
the  work  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  Although  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  did  not  become  compulsory  until  1893,  as 
early  as  1874  the  London  School  Board  accepted  an  offer  of  the 
Society  to  send  its  home  teachers  to  any  day  school  where  there 
might  be  one  blind  child  from  the  neighbourhood  who  could  be, 
and  here  Miss  Thomas  quoted  the  Society’s  Annual  Report,  “ in- 
duced to  attend  ”.  In  Tottenham,  outside  the  scope  of  the  London 
School  Board,  one  home  teacher  had  his  own  class  of  eight  children 
and,  from  time  to  time,  the  Society  assisted  in  an  approach  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  so  that,  under  the  Poor  Law,  a promising 
child  could  be  sent  to  one  of  the  few  schools  for  the  blind  that 
existed  in  some  of  the  larger  towns. 

Development  of  the  Work. 

Miss  Thomas,  outlining  the  development  of  the  work,  said  that 
within  a year  Home  Teaching  Societies  were  founded  in  Cumber- 
land and  Cornwall  and,  in  the  following  year,  in  Edinburgh.  A 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Societies  followed  and  in  1862 
William  Moon  made  a tour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  visiting  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool  and  other  centres.  Side  by  side  with  this 
geographical  extension  of  the  work,  went,  year  by  year,  an  increase 
in  its  range  from  the  beginning,  when  it  was  confined  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Moon  until,  said  Miss  Thomas,  when  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
of  1920  was  passed,  the  Societies  were  found  to  have  become  such 
a depository  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  blind,  that  many  Local  Authorities  turned  thankfully  to  them 
and  appointed  them  their  agents  under  the  new  Act.  Illustrating 
this  development  Miss  Thomas  instanced  the  London  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  which  found  that  its  opportunities  for  service  far  out- 
stripped its  income  and,  for  this  reason,  was  taken  over  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  under  whose  direction  it  remained 
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until,  with  the  passing  of  the  1920  Act,  the  Local  Authorities 
assumed  control. 

Today — Looking  Forward. 

You  who  are  here  today.  Miss  Thomas  told  the  Conference, 
are  members  of  an  honourable  profession,  men  and  women  far 
more  qualified  than  the  early  home  teachers  to  whom  a great  debt 
of  gratitude  was  owed  for  the  work  they  did  at  a time  when  public 
transport  was  poor,  salaries  a mere  pittance,  and  so  little  could  be 
done  for  the  blind  population  that  a home  teacher’s  work  must 
often  have  been  both  difficult  and  disheartening.  Miss  Thomas 
compared  the  situation  facing  the  early  pioneers  with  that  of  today 
when  the  home  teacher  is  called  upon  to  be  a teacher  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  called  upon  to  help  men  and  women  overtaken 
by  a severe  physical  handicap  to  remake  their  lives,  and,  by  coming 
to  terms  with  that  handicap  to  do  much  towards  overcoming  it. 
Miss  Thomas  concluded,  “ You  in  the  service  have  the  right  to 
consider  that  only  the  best  people  are  good  enough  for  it,  and  that, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  they  should  be  secured 
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“ REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND  HOUSEWIFE  ” 


The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Hugh  Farquharson,  Senior 
Instructor  at  Oldbury  Grange,  R.N.I.B.  Rehabilitation  Centre. 


Mr.  Hugh  Farquharson: 

Mr.  Farquharson  said  how  very  pleased  he  was  to  be  present 
at  the  Conference  and  opened  his  address  by  asking  “ What  does 
rehabilitation  mean?  ” He  defined  the  answer  as  the  restoration 
of  individuals  to  their  former  state  and  pointed  out  that  if  this  was 
applied  literally  to  a naturally  blind  person  it  would  mean  making 
him  see,  which  could  not  be  done.  What  could  be  done,  however, 
was  to  restore  independence  to  the  blind  man  or  woman  and  to 
teach  them,  as  much  as  possible,  what  they  did  before  blindness. 

Social  Rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Farquharson  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  difference  be- 
tween industrial  and  social  rehabilitation  saying  that  the  aim  of  the 
former  was  to  enable  the  people  concerned  to  take  up  work  where- 
as the  latter  had  a far  wider  aim  and  was  therefore  that  much  more 
difficult.  Social  rehabilitation  depended  so  much  on  the  person  con- 
cerned that  it  could  not  follow  any  set  course.  It  was  essential  in 
rehabilitating  the  blind  to  get  them  to  go  to  the  Centre  because, 
since  families,  out  of  kindness,  are  inclined  to  do  everything  for  a 
blind  person,  it  is  difficult  for  the  home  teacher  to  begin  the  re- 
habilitation process  while  they  are  in  an  environment  in  which 
they  have  become  dependent  upon  others. 

Most  of  them,  Mr.  Farquharson  said,  arrived  at  the  Centre 
feeling  very  depressed  and  thinking  they  had  very  little  to  look 
forward  to  because  they  had  lost  their  sight,  but  they  felt  better 
when  they  found  themselves  amongst  other  blind  people  who  were 
overcoming  their  handicap.  Their  feeling  of  achievement  when 
they  succeeded  in  making  their  first  simple  article  gave  them  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  the  turning  point  came  when  they  stopped 
looking  back  at  what  they  could  do  before  they  lost  their  sight  and 
began  to  look  forward  to  what  they  would  do  when  they  had  be- 
come adjusted  to  their  blindness. 

The  Housewife. 

Mr.  Farquharson  said  that  of  all  the  people  who  came  to  the 
Centre,  the  most  important  were  the  housewives,  for  whom  a special 
service  had  been  designed.  In  addition  to  Oldbury  Grange  there 
are  facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  housewives  at 
Torquay.  Emphasising  the  importance  of  a housewife  attend- 
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ing  a rehabilitation  course  as  soon  as  she  became  blind,  Mr. 
Farquharson  said  that  if  she  had  been  blind  for  five,  six,  seven 
or  ten  years  before  attending  a Centre  she  would  have  become  so 
dependent  on  her  family  that,  although  she  learnt  new  methods 
and  could  run  her  home  as  well  as  any  sighted  housewife,  it  was 
likely  that  once  she  returned  home  she  would  lose  all  incentive  and 
again  become  dependent  on  her  family.  Mr.  Farquharson  referred 
to  the  problems  raised  in  helping  the  older  housewife  who  had 
become  blind  and,  being  set  in  her  ways,  could  not  easily  learn 
new  methods.  There  were  also  the  special  problems  of  housewives 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth  and,  here,  nothing  could  be  taken 
for  granted.  In  teaching  such  a person  even  to  peel  a potato,  it  was 
necessary  to  realise  that  she  had  no  idea  how  to  hold  it  and  thus 
each  process  learnt  had  to  be  started  at  the  beginning  and  progress 
was  necessarily  slow. 

Summing  Up. 

Mr.  Farquharson  concluded  by  emphasising  that  rehabilitation 
depended  to  a large  extent  on  how  much  a person  was  prepared 
to  put  into  it;  those  who  came  to  the  Centre  just  prepared  to  do  the 
absolute  minimum,  derived  very  little  advantage  from  it. 

Mrs.  Sims-Hilditch: 

Mrs.  Sims-Hilditch  expressed  her  pleasure  at  being  present 
and  meeting  the  home  teachers  for  the  first  time. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

The  first  step,  Mrs.  Sims-Hilditch  said,  was  to  ascertain  what 
the  housewife  did  and  was  used  to  at  home;  how  capable  she  was 
and  what  she  wanted  to  do.  The  first  questions  she  always  asked 
were,  “ What  do  you  find  difficult?  ” and  “ What  can  we  help  you 
with?  On  this  basis  the  methods  taught  were  built  up  and  Mrs. 
Sims-Hilditch  stressed  the  value  of  subsequent  visits  by  home 
teachers,  and  the  “ Hints  for  Blind  Housewives  ” (reproduced 
below)  together  with  details  of  a normal  week’s  work  which  she 
gave,  indicated  the  lines  followed  by  the  teaching  given  at  the 
Centre: 

HINTS  FOR  BLIND  HOUSEWIVES 

“Method  is  the  key  to  success  for  all  blind  housewives.  It 
cannot  be  over-stressed  how  important  it  is  for  blind  housewives 
to  be  methodical  in  their  approach  to  whatever  they  attempt.  The 
kitchen  must  be  kept  clean  and  tidy  and  everything  should  have 
a place  of  its  own  and  always  be  returned  to  that  place  after  use. 
Method  is  a habit  which  can  be  cultivated  and  once  acquired,  the 
work  of  the  blind  housewife  is  made  easier.  Friends  assisting  blind 
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housewives  should  always  bear  this  in  mind.  Just  as  method  is  a 
habit,  so  also  is  cleanliness  and  this  is  much  more  important  for 
the  blind  housewife  than  it  is  for  her  seeing  counterpart  and  be- 
cause this  is  so,  every  care  should  be  taken,  not  only  with  the 
handling  of  food  stuffs,  but  also  with  regard  to  dishes  and  utensils. 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  some  simple  hints  designed 
to  facilitate  the  blind  housewife  in  overcoming  her  handicap  so 
that  she  can  run  her  own  home  with  the  minimum  of  dependence 
upon  those  with  sight.  These  methods  and  hints  have  been  proved 
most  helpful  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  housewives  at  the 
R.N.I.B.  Centres  at  Torquay  and  Bridgnorth. 

1.  Laundry, 

Soap  powder  should  always  be  poured  into  the  hand  first  and 
not  directly  into  the  sink;  thus  correct  amount  can  be  measured. 
Pay  special  attention  to  collars,  cuffs  and  hems  and  when  a gar- 
ment is  washed,  take  it  out  of  the  sink  so  that  it  does  not  get  mixed 
up  with  unwashed  garments — thus  ensuring  that  every  garment  is 
in  fact  washed. 

2.  Ironing. 

The  use  of  a thermostatically  controlled  electric  iron  with 
Braille  markings  is  recommended.  Again,  pay  special  attention  to 
collars,  sleeves  and  cuffs  and  always  endeavour  to  iron  in  a 
methodical  manner:  start  at  one  seam  and  iron  to  the  next  and  so 
on,  thus  making  sure  that  the  whole  garment  is  ironed — until  ex- 
perience is  gained,  use  a cooler  iron  than  is  necessary  to  avoid 
scorching  and  do  not  over-iron  any  part  of  the  garment. 

3.  Washing  Up. 

Preparation  for  this  operation  is  almost  as  important  as  wash- 
ing up  itself,  for,  unless  attention  is  paid  to  stacking  the  dishes 
properly,  unnecessary  breakages  may  result.  Things  that  are  easily 
knocked  over  should  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  draining  board, 
i.e.  cups,  glasses  and  jugs;  then  plates  and  dishes,  etc.  Cutlery 
should  be  washed  first,  greasy  dishes  last.  See  that  there  is 
sufficient  space  available  on  which  to  lay  the  dried  dishes.  Cup- 
board stacking  should  also  for  the  same  reason,  follow  this  pattern. 

4.  Cooker. 

Whether  gas  or  electric  cooker,  the  housewife  should  make 
sure  that  she  knows  exactly  where  every  burner  is  before  using; 
this  can  be  exactly  gauged  in  relation  to  the  edge  of  the  cooker  and 
practice  in  putting  pots  and  pans  on  the  unlit  burners  is  helpful. 
Never  light  front  burners  first  if  back  burners  are  to  be  used  later. 
Automatic  press  button  or  gas  wand  lighters  are  recommended  for 
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use.  Keep  handles  of  pans,  etc.,  away  from  the  heat  and  in  such  a 
position  that  they  will  not  be  knocked  while  the  housewife  is  mov- 
ing about.  Do  not  use  dangling  cloths  to  lift  lids,  but  gloves — 
gloves  are  also  an  aid  when  using  the  oven.  Braille  Regulo  is 
most  useful  and  this  attachment  can  be  fitted  to  both  old  and 
new  gas  and  electric  cookers  by  the  appropriate  Board — at  least 
one  Board  will  fit  a Regulo  for  a nominal  sum.  A bell  fitting  can 
also  be  attached  to  the  oven,  which  will  ring  when  the  required 
temperature  is  reached. 

5.  Cutting  and  Spreading  Bread. 

For  cutting  bread,  the  Norris  Bread  Box  is  recommended  to- 
gether with  saw-edged  knife — this  box  may  be  screwed  or  clamped 
to  the  table  if  necessary,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  about.  After 
some  practice,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced.  There  are  two 
methods  of  spreading  bread;  first,  see  that  the  butter  is  at  the  right 
consistency  and,  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  bread  and  spreading 
towards  the  middle,  turn  the  bread  in  an  anti-clockwise  direction 
until  the  whole  slice  is  covered;  or,  secondly,  put  the  butter  in  the 
middle  of  the  bread  and,  turning  the  bread  round  by  degrees, 
spread  towards  the  edge — in  both  cases,  draw  the  knife  towards 
oneself. 

6.  Tea-Making. 

This  common  task  presents  the  blind  housewife  with  several 
problems:  how  to  fill  the  tea-pot  from  the  boiling  kettle?  How  to 
fill  the  cup  with  tea  and  how  to  put  the  milk  into  the  cup?  For- 
tunately, with  practice,  all  these  problems  can  be  successfully 
solved.  There  are  several  methods  recommended,  and  it  is  for  the 
housewife  to  decide  which  best  serves  her  need. 

Firstly,  if  one  listens  carefully,  one  can  hear  the  variation 
in  sound  made  by  the  water  as  it  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  tea-pot — 
practise  often  with  cold  water  before  attempting  with  boiling  water. 

Secondly,  one  can  pour  the  water  into  the  tea-pot,  stop  and 
judge  from  the  weight  of  the  tea-pot  (never  test  weight  of  tea-pot 
while  still  pouring);  thirdly,  one  can  count  as  one  pours  in  the  water 
and,  in  this  way  also,  one  can  accurately  gauge  when  the  tea-pot 
is  only  half  full  should  this  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  and, 
fourthly,  one  can  first  fill  the  tea-pot  and  from  it  fill  the  kettle, 
allowing  a little  extra  for  evaporation — thus  the  kettle  contains  the 
exact  amount  required  to  fill  the  tea-pot.  After  practising  the 
method  adopted  over  and  over  again  until  confidence  is  gained, 
attempt  with  boiling  water:  place  the  tea-pot  on  the  draining  board 
and,  having  first  made  sure  that  the  spout  of  the  kettle  is  on  the 
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rim  of  the  tea-pot  (a  kettle  with  a curved  spout  is  most  useful), 
place  left  hand  firmly  on  the  handle  of  the  tea-pot  and  pour  from 
kettle.  Similarly,  and  using  the  same  method,  one  can  fill  a tea 
cup.  When  pouring  milk  into  tea  cup,  handle  jug  with  confidence 
and  boldly  tilt  it  over  and  listen  for  the  ‘ plop  ’ of  the  milk  in  the 
tea — this  is  most  easily  heard  when  the  movement  is  quickly 
executed.  Sugar  can  be  accurately  measured  by  using  a sugar  sifter 
which  sifts  one  teaspoonful  at  a time. 

7.  Baking. 

To  weigh  ingredients,  balance  scales  with  weights  are  recom- 
mended (these  are  more  popular  than  scales  with  a Braille  dial). 
Place  the  finger  under  the  scales  and  let  the  ingredients  just  over- 
balance— with  practice,  one  can  get  proportions  exact.  ‘ Handy 
Measures  ’ are  also  useful,  e.g. 

4 ozs  Flour  = about  one  teacupful; 

1 oz.  Flour  = one  rounded  tablespoonful; 

1 oz  Coffee  - two  rounded  tablespoonfuls,  etc. 

When  creaming  fat  or  sugar,  it  is  better  to  use  the  hand  than 
attempt  to  use  wooden  spoon  or  knife.  Rolling  out  of  scone  mix- 
tures and  pastry  may  prove  difficult  for  the  blind  housewife:  to 
ensure  an  even  thickness,  use  two  parallel  strips  of  wood  (the  re- 
quired thickness)  as  guide  for  rolling  pin.  To  cover  a pie  dish  with 
pastry,  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  dish  with  a piece  of 
string  and  compare  with  rolled  pastry;  then  roll  pastry  on  to  rolling 
pin,  lift  it  and  unroll  pastry  from  edge  of  the  pie  dish  and  pastry 
will  fit  exactly.  Baking  cakes  in  large  tins  is  easier  for  beginners 
than  baking  in  small  bun  tins.  Place  shelves  in  oven  correctly,  be- 
fore lighting  gas  or  heating  oven,  and  set  Ringer  timer.  Cookery 
books  are  available  for  those  who  read  Braille  and  are  most  help- 
ful. 

8.  Vegetables. 

Many  blind  housewives  are  afraid  to  strain  boiling  water  from 
vegetables.  To  overcome  any  risk  of  scalding,  place  cullender  in 
sink  and  empty  saucepan  into  cullender;  the  water  will  drain  off 
leaving  vegetables  strained.  If  the  water  should  be  required  for 
soup  or  gravy,  put  cullender  into  large  bowl  and  repeat  previous 
process.  The  bowl  will  retain  the  water,  the  cullender,  the  vege- 
tables. 

9.  Frying. 

Frying  is  not  an  easy  task  for  blind  housewives  and  must  be 
approached  with  caution — if  an  alternative  is  required,  bacon,  fish. 
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etc.,  can  be  cooked  in  a dish  in  the  oven  with  good  results.  Instead 
of  relying  on  the  blue  flame  to  test  temperature  of  the  fat,  the  blind 
housewife  can  judge  by  the  sound  of  a cube  of  bread  being  dropped 
into  the  fat;  do  not  have  the  heat  too  high.  Bacon  can  be  timed 
by  counting  30,  40  or  50,  according  to  the  individual  tastes,  from 
the  time  it  begins  to  make  a noise  in  the  pan;  turn  it  over  with  large 
pronged  fork  or  with  knife  and  fork,  and  count  again  for  second 
side.  Serve  with  fork  on  to  plate  placed  close  to  lip  of  pan  on  stove 
or  draining  board — n.b.,  a large  heavy-weight  pan  is  strongly  re- 
commended; this  avoids  pan  slipping  about  or  spinning  round.  With 
practice,  counting  becomes  almost  unnecessary.  Sausages  should 
be  placed  side  by  side  in  pan  to  make  it  easy  to  know  which  have 
been  turned.  A large  deep  pan  is  almost  essential  for  chip  making, 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  spilling  boiling  fat;  if  a wire  basket  is 
unobtainable,  remove  chips  with  wire  serving  strainer,  the  handle 
of  which  can  be  bent  to  suit  requirements.  The  egg  ring  is  a very 
helpful  gadget  for  frying  eggs;  place  ring  in  pan  and  pour  egg  from 
a tea  cup  into  ring.  When  egg  is  ready,  lift  the  side  of  the  ring 
and  slip  fish  slice  under;  in  this  way  the  slice  will  pass  under  the 
egg  and  thus  facilitate  serving. 

10.  Additional  Hints. 

(a)  Toasting : make  sure  that  the  bread  is  centred  correctly 
under  grill;  test  by  tapping  slice  with  top  of  finger  nail,  it  will 
sound  and  feel  crisp  when  toasted. 

(b)  Boiling  of  Liquids : place  Solidex  Milk-Saver  (which  can 
be  obtained  from  any  ironmonger)  in  pan  with  liquid;  when  the 
liquid  reaches  boiling  point,  the  saver  will  start  vibrating  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  and  so  warn  the  housewife  that  the  contents  are 
on  the  point  of  boiling — it  also  prevents  liquids  from  boiling  over. 
To  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  Saver  from  a pan  of  liquid,  such 
as  milk,  before  making  custard,  attach  the  Saver  with  a piece  of 
string  to  handle  of  pan  or,  if  this  is  considered  unhygienic  by  some, 
it  can  be  removed  from  the  pan  with  a fish  slice. 

(c)  Marking  of  Tins , etc.:  blind  housewives  will  find  it  helpful 
to  mark  lids  of  tins  containing  food  stuffs,  etc.,  with  either  Braille 
or  Moon  markings,  or,  if  the  housewife  does  not  know  either  of 
these  types,  she  can  use  various  shapes  of  tins  to  distinguish  them 
from  one  another. 

11.  Sweeping  and  Polishing. 

In  order  to  ensure  when  sweeping  a room  that  no  part  is 
missed,  it  is  recommended  that  the  housewife  divide  the  room  into 
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sectional  strips;  using  a Wall  as  guide  on  one  side,  and,  say  a 
piece  of  furniture  on  the  other  side,  the  dust  should  be  brought  to 
one  end;  then  by  moving  furniture  on  to  swept  section,  begin  on 
the  next  strip  and  so  on  until  the  whole  room  is  swept.  When 
polishing  furniture,  always  place  lid  or  top  on  polish  container  and 
do  not  leave  on  object  being  polished,  but  somewhere  close  at  hand 
— polish  can  be  easily  knocked  over  with  disastrous  results. 

12.  Gadgets. 

In  addition  to  the  gadgets  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, Braille  Regulo  on  cooker.  Smith’s  Ringer  Timer,  Norris 
Bread  Cutting  Box,  Sugar  Container  and  Egg  Ringer,  there  are  a 
few  others  which  are  useful. 

(a)  Tea  Caddy  and  Measure : this  is  a contained  which  sifts 
out  one  teaspoonful  of  tea  at  a time. 

(b)  Top  Threading  Needles , etc.:  apart  from  those  gadgets 
which  are  useful  in  the  kitchen,  there  are  others  which  all  house- 
wives will  find  useful.  Top  threading  needles  and  darners  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  threading  needles — the  Threadmaster  and 
Aero  are  also  aids  in  this  connection.  The  Knitting  clock  which 
facilitates  counting  rows  of  knitting.  The  Braille  alarm  clock  and 
Millard  and  Venetian  Writing  Frames  (which  are  aids  to  hand- 
writing) are  also  available. 

General. 

The  fact  that  a housewife  is  blind  does  not  mean  that  she  is 
unable  to  run  her  home  efficiently.  If  the  blind  housewife  is  capable 
and  confident  and  approaches  her  tasks  in  a methodical  manner, 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  succeed,  for  there  is  little 
which  applied  common-sense  and  method  cannot  overcome.” 


TOAST  TO  THE  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  for  a Buffet  Luncheon  Party, 
which  was  held  in  the  same  building  and  was  part  of  the  Centenary 
Celebrations. 

During  the  luncheon.  Captain  J.  A.  D.  Cochrane-Barnett, 
O.B.E.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Regional  Association,  pro- 
posed the  Toast  of  the  Home  Teaching  Service.  This  was  fittingly 
replied  to  by  Mr.  W.  Acott,  M.B.E.,  the  home  teacher  holding 
Home  Teachers’  Certificate  No.  1 which  he  gained  when  the  dip- 
loma was  first  made  a condition  of  employment  in  1923. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 


46  THE  EMOTIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  BLINDNESS  ” 

The  Chairman  introduced  Dr.  Thomas  Ling,  M.R.C.P.,  M.D., 
formerly  of  Roffey  Park  Rehabilitation  Centre. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ling: 

Dr.  Ling  began  by  saying  how  pleased  he  was  to  be  present. 
The  points  he  wanted  to  make  were  largely  based  on  the  results 
of  research  work  done  on  war  cases,  but  the  problems  were 
esentially  the  same.  In  the  past.  Dr.  Ling  continued,  great  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  physical  and  surgical  aspects  of  blindness,  but 
psychological  factors  were  equally  important  and  supported  by 
good  research  work. 

Reactions  of  Disabled  People. 

Dr.  Ling  said  the  reactions  of  disabled  people  to  their  dis- 
ability could  be  divided  into  three  categories;  first,  an  unusual 
sense  of  responsibility;  second,  depression  and,  third,  irrespon- 
sibility. Another  common  reaction,  based  on  the  desire  to  conform 
which  was  a prevailing  feature  of  our  culture,  was  the  wish  to  be 
inconspicuous  which  blindness  rendered  very  difficult.  People  today 
were  afraid  of  drawing  envy  and  jealousy  upon  themselves  if  they 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  norm  and,  equally,  were  afraid  of  being 
despised  if  they  fell  below  it. 

For  this  reason.  Dr.  Ling  said,  disabled  people  of  all  sorts,  in- 
cluding the  blind,  were  apt  to  regard  their  disability  as  a defect 
which  lowered  their  status  amongst  other  people  and  did  their 
utmost — often  in  a pathetic  manner — to  conceal  it.  This  feeling 
of  inferiority  was,  of  course,  intensified  if  the  disability  prevented 
the  individual  from  taking  part,  on  equal  terms,  in  other  peoples’ 
activities  and  was  an  especially  important  factor  if  it  imposed  the 
necessity  of  accepting  support.  Most  people  found  it  difficult  to 
tolerate  living  below  par  in  social  value  and  it  took  a long  time  for 
individuals  to  readjust  themselves,  especially  if  they  had  held  res- 
ponsible positions  before  the  onset  of  their  disability. 

The  Special  Reactions  of  Blind  People. 

Dr.  Ling  said  that  blindness,  of  necessity,  evoked  feelings  of 
self  pity,  not  expressed,  but  felt,  resulting  in  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  sadness  which  might  be  termed  a period  of  mourning. 

Blind  people  also  had  a great  need  of  affection  and  were  thus 
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appreciative  of  acts  of  kindness,  if  these  were  not  overdone,  be- 
cause this  was  evidence  that  they  were  still  lovable.  The  doubt 
some  of  them  felt  on  this  score  caused  emotional  problems  and, 
also,  doubts  of  their  social  value  in  both  the  labour  and  marriage 
market  tended  to  make  them  over- sensitive  and  touchy.  Like  any 
other  minority  uncertain  of  its  social  status,  the  blind  clamoured 
for  their  rights;  were  sensitive  to  any  real  or  imagined  encroach- 
ments upon  them  and  became  aggressive  if  they  felt  they  were  not 
getting  their  fair  share. 

Reactions  of  Monocular  Persons. 

A comon  source  of  anxiety  in  monocular  persons.  Dr.  Ling 
said,  was  the  dread  of  injury  to  the  remaining  good  eye.  Although 
this  dread  might  appear  justified,  a person  who  lost  an  arm  hardly 
even  considered  the  possibility  of  losing  the  other  and  the  excessive 
reactions  of  people  to  the  possibility  of  losing  the  sight  in  a re- 
maining good  eye  can  only  be  understood  if  the  universal  fear  of 
blindness  is  taken  into  account.  This,  Dr.  Ling  said,  accounted  for 
most  of  the  complaints  of  monocular  people  such  as  headache,  eye- 
strain,  blurring  of  sight,  photophobia  and  night  blindness  and  it 
was  danger  consciousness  rather  than  their  actual  handicaps  which 
impaired  their  working  efficiency. 

Reactions  of  the  Blind  to  Help. 

Dr.  Ling  said  that  compared  with  other  disabled  people,  the 
blind  were  worse  off  because  of  the  severity  of  their  handicap,  but 
were  better  looked  after.  The  blind  might  have  to  change  their 
occupations  which  meant  a change  in  status;  they  had  to  rely 
on  sighted  people  which  meant  the  loss  of  a great  deal  of  their 
privacy  and  produced  a dependence  which  was  naturally  felt  by 
many  of  them  and  some  became  subject  to  depressive  moods. 
Many  blind  people  needed  company,  or  to  be  kept  busy,  to  keep 
their  spirits  up  and  they  would  often  form  a strong  emotional  tie 
with  the  nurse  who  was  looking  after  them.  Left  alone  or  idle  their 
minds  tended  to  go  back  to  what  was  now  denied  to  them  and  they 
were  inclined  to  become  very  childish. 

Dr.  Ling  said  that  to  ward  off  depressive  retrospection,  the 
blind  made  use  of  one  of  the  following  mechanisms: 

(1)  they  admitted  their  handicaps,  but  made  a determined 
effort  to  overcome  them,  or 

(2)  they  denied  the  existence  of  their  handicaps  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  little  disturbed  about  them. 
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In  the  former  case  they  concentrated  on  their  new  training 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  and  in  the  latter  displayed  a false 
jocularity,  often  coupled  with  a self  deceiving  optimism — people 
with  empty  eye  sockets  would  cheerfully  accept  their  misfortune, 
firmly  convinced  that  their  sight  would  come  back. 

Dr.  Ling  continued,  “ Thanks  to  your  work,  St.  Dunstans  and 
Torquay,  resentment  is  less  common  in  the  blind  than  in  other 
groups  of  the  severely  disabled  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
general  belief  that  blind  people  were  meek  was  basically  erroneous; 
their  very  disability  made  for  impatience  and  the  frustations  they 
suffered  caused  them  to  be  ill-tempered.  Slips  on  the  part  of  sighted 
people,  whom  they  envied,  specially  roused  their  tempers,  but  their 
dependence  on  them,  their  need  of  affection  and  their  defenceless- 
ness checked  feelings  of  aggressiveness.  Nevertheless,  these  feelings 
showed  in  their  sarcastic  wit,  their  dreams  and  phantasies.  Another 
cause  of  frustration  was  the  misinterpretation  of  imperfectly  under- 
stood happenings,  which  allied  to  feelings  of  inferiority  made  them 
suspicious.  They  also  suffered  from  jealousy  because  of  their  doubt 
that  they  were  still  lovable. 

Conclusion. 

Dr.  Ling  said  that  he  had  dealt  with  some  of  the  reactions 
of  blind  people  to  their  disability.  They  could  be  helped  by  listen- 
ing to  them;  some  disabled  people  liked  to  talk  over  their  problems 
and  spent  many  hours  discussing  their  difficulties.  They  would 
know  by  your  behaviour  and  affection  that  you  loved  them  and. 
Dr.  Ling  concluded,  it  would  help  them  a great  deal  to  let  them  tell 
you  their  problems. 

After  general  discussion  upon  various  points  arising  from  the 
Addresses  given  during  the  day,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
Speakers,  the  Chairman  declared  the  Meeting  closed  and  invited  all 
present  to  take  tea  with  the  Association. 
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D.  M.  Warren. 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire:  Mrs.  E.  Rawden. 

Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind:  Miss  E.  N. 
Whittome  {Executive  Committee ),  Miss  M.  A.  Henham- 
Barrow  {Secretary),  Miss  F.  M.  Delves  {Assistant  Secretary). 
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Copies  of  this  report  are  obtainable  from : 

The  Secretary , The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind , 
14,  Howick  Place,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  1. 


HADDEN,  BEST  & Co.,  Ltd.,  16,  Strutton  Ground.  London,  S.W.l, 
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This  is  No.  1524 

also  carried  in  stock  in  the  following  sizes 


1523 

HIGH 

WIDE 

THICKNESS 

HIGH  WIDE 

THICKNESS 

9 inches 

7 inches 

inch 

1529 

12 

inches  10  inches 

x/l  inch 

1524 

10  “ 

7 “ 

1530 

12 

“ 9 ys  “ 

1525 

9 “ 

6 

1932 

13 

“ 10  “ 

<* 

1526 

9U  “ 

7H  ‘ 

44 

1933 

14 

“ 11 

1527 

1528 

1QK  “ 
11  “ 

m :: 
8 “ 

u 

1934 

16 

1.  12  « 

Other  sizes  made  to  order. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 

DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 
Library  Supplies  of  all  Kinds 


